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self been a great feudal lord, the greatest and strongest of
his peers. He had large possessions, his brother Henry
held Burgundy for him, the dukes of Xormandy and
Aquitaine were his brothers-in-law, the count of
Yermandois was of his kin. In the twelfth century his
descendants had lost the strength of his position. The
great duchies around them were in alien and often
hostile hands. But the grandeur of their theoretical
claim was not abandoned. They were still far above
the feudal hierarchy, as the heirs of the Caesars, sovereigns
by divine right, the lawful kings of the West Franks.
The monarchy of the twelfth century was absolute
in principle. It claimed to be the source of all power
and authority, to hold in its own hand the control of all
local and central government. More than this, it was
founded on an alliance with the Church, which, in spite
of their persistent moral lapses, the kings had shown the
keenest anxiety to keep intact. It had seemed at one
time as if the irresistible movement of the feudal
theory, which had transmuted all offices into fiefs,
and swept all ancient survivals into the net of its
universal encroachment, would overwhelm the mon-
archy as it had transformed the nobility and invaded
the Church. And indeed in his relations with those who
held land directly under him the Capetian king had
fallen under the domination of the feudal claim. He was
a lord like other lords, with vassals whose dues were
limited and whose rights were secured. But he never
ceased to be sovereign as well as suzerain, and the per-
sistence of his assertion of the old monarchical theory,
even in the period of his greatest weakness, preserved
the idea and prepared the way of the absolute monarchy